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“This Year I Will Be Neat’ 


_ six months ago we were calling out “Happy New Year!” tog 
another and making our new-year resolutions to do better work, toh 
our temper, to study harder, to be friendly, and a host of other thing 
It was midwinter, and much of the earth was covered with a clean whi 
blanket of snow. It seemed then that it would be easy to keep our tes 
tions to be friendly and help others to be happy. 

As I started to write this letter, I thought of the resolution I as 
you to make with me. Some of you may have forgotten it, but I ams 
many of you have tried, with me, to keep it. It was a simple one, jug 
this: “This year I will be neat.”” Now I couldn’t ask you to make a te 
lution that I would not make for myself, so I made this one with yom 
and I have tried very hard to keep it, just as I am sure many of you hay 

I mentioned especially the bits of paper, gum wrappers, popd 
boxes, and other rubbish, that some of us drop wherever we happen@] 
be when we are through with them—in stores, in rest rooms, on ti} 
street, in the theater, or perhaps while we are driving on the highwa 
You will laugh when I tell you that I have thought about this bad hab 
so many times that I have a guilty feeling every time I start to drop 
scrap of anything! 

Do you know what makes me think that being careless and leavis 
litter every place we go is such a bad habit? When I go on a vaaati 
trip, I am astonished by the quantities of trash we American peop 
leave in public places. 

Last year my vacation came in the fall; and believe it or not, Iw 
able to trace the route of a school bus by the scraps of spelling an 
arithmetic papers caught in the fence along the highway! During Wo 
War I, the enemy traced the course of our ships by the gum wrappti 
on the water! 

Now it is vacation time again, and I am hoping that the new-yeat 
resolution that we made will help to keep those bits of paper and othe 
trash in wastebaskets. One boy or one girl cannot do much to change th 
bad habit, but a million can—and you WEE WisDom readers are 
million strong! 


x 
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She Day 


By Ila Funderburgh 


A fawn spent the day in a sunny dell, 

in the forest hidden well; 
He smelled the lupines and the Queen Anne’s lace 
And smiled at the daisy’s friendly face. 


He napped a while in a shady spot, 
Shared with violets and forget-me-nots. 


He nibbled the grass at his small quick feet 
And the purple clover juicy and sweet. 


Then he felt on his tail a touch as soft 
As milkweed down when it floats aloft; 
And there on his tail sat a butterfly, — 
Yellow as buttercups blooming nigh. 


“Oh my,” cried the fawn, “I’ve been waiting hours; 
Now I’m in bloom like the other flowers!” 
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Mary 
The Dragons and Giant 


VID lived in the city, but he was spending 
the summer on his grandfather's farm. He 
liked the huge farmhouse, which was so different 


from the apartment he lived in at home. He 


liked the feel of the thin carpets under his feet, 
the coolness of the big rooms, and the dim hall- 
way that stretched from the shaded front door 
to the sunny back porch. David liked the smells 
that came from the kitchen: applesauce cooking, 
spice cookies baking, potatoes frying. 

One of the best parts of the house was the 
dusty attic. Old trunks, boxes, pictures, broken 
clocks, and old books were there for him to 
enjoy. One rainy day David found a green book 
of fairy stories. He read them all, and that night 
as he hopped into bed, his mind was full of 
magic and princesses to be rescued and knights 
who set them free from enchanted castles. 

“Oh,” sighed David, “I wish I could be a 
knight and rescue a princess! I'd like to overcome 
giants and dragons—I know I could be brave!” 

The next morning David waked with the 
sun shining on his face. He had so much to see 
and do that he jumped out of bed and hurried 
into his clothes. He liked to go with Grand- 
father when he did the chores. But he had to get 
up early in order to see the cows let out and th 
horses fed. 
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David had never been near a cow or a horse 
until this summer, and a funny feeling came 
into his stomach when one walked toward him. 
But with Grandfather beside him, he was not 
half so afraid. He tried not to jump when a 
horse stamped his foot or a cow tossed her head. 

While David was dressing, he thought again 


about being brave, but forgot everything else } 


when Grandfather stopped in his room on his 
way downstairs. 


- “David,” he asked, “would you mind feeding 


the chickens for me this morning? The key to the 
chicken house is on a nail just inside the barn 
door.” 
“O.K., Grandfather! I know where the key is!” 
David whistled as he hurried downstairs and 
went into the bright kitchen, where Grand- 
mother was making hot cakes. 
“Grandmother, I’m going to feed the chickens 
this morning. Grandfather asked me to. I'll eat 
breakfast when I get back from my work. 
David pushed out his chest and held his head 
high. 
“My, my, you will be a big help!” Grand- 
mother replied. “I’m proud of you, David.” 
David ran all the way to the fence surround- 
ing the big meadow. On the other side of this 
stretch of clover was the red barn. David stopped 
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at the fence. The meadow was full of cows, and 
David would have to walk between some of 
them to reach the barn on the other side! The 
cows had sharp horns, and their bodies were 
huge and bulging. David could hear their jaws 
going crunch, crunch, crunch. At any moment 
one might come toward him. Then one raised 
her head and gave a loud moo. David jumped 
back. 

His heart went thump, thump, thump. He 
tried to swallow, but his mouth was dry. 

“What can I do?” he thought. “Grandfather 
is depending on me. I can’t go back! But— 
but——” 

Just then his eyes fell on a covered trash can 
by the fence. David lifted the lid off. It would 
make a fine shield! Then he thought of the 
stories he had read the day before. 

“I know!” he said. “This is my shield, and I 
am a knight, Sir David. I am going to rescue a 
princess.” He began to climb the fence, holding 
the shield against his body. ‘The chicken house is 
her castle. Here I go—those dragons can’t hurt 
me!” 

“Sir” David jumped down into the soft clover 
of the meadow. 

“You're big, but I’m not afraid of you!” he 
cried. “That fire coming from your nostrils can’t 
burn me! I have a magic shield. Those long 
horns won’t come at me—I’m brave!” 

And with this, Sir David walked straight 


across the meadow. Suddenly a dragon lifted her 
head! It was so close that Sir David could smell 
her breath. His feet stopped and would not go 
on. His breath came fast. But he whispered: 
“Tm brave! I am going on!” and his unwilling 
feet moved again. As he neared the opposite 
fence, he broke into a run, leaped over the rail, 
and there he was—safe and sound beyond the 
meadow! 

“I did it! I did it!” Sir David cried aloud. 
“Those old dragons with fire coming out of their 
mouths and with their long, long horns can’t 
hurt me! I’m brave!” 

Now Sir David ran to the doorway of the 
barn. He knew where the key was. Yes, there it 
was, hanging against the doorway. But, oh, dear, 
he was too short—he could not reach it! He stood 
on tiptoe and he stretched and stretched and 
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David reached the box, picked it up and slid out of the stall. 
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stretched. No, he could not reach the key. At last, 
he stopped trying. He would have to find some- 
thing to stand on. 

“The key is bewitched. A dreadful giant has 
bewitched it!” said Sir David. “I'll have to find 
that giant and turn him to stone.” 

Just then he heard the stomp, stomp, stomp 
of a hoof. Something was in the barn with him! 

“The giant!” he thought. “A great, horrible 
giant is guarding the key!” 

Thump, thump, thump pounded his heart. 


broad shoulders and took a deep breath, 

“I'm not afraid,” he said. “I went through the 
dragons. I'll touch that tail with one finger and 
the giant will be turned to stone. Then I cap 
get the box. I’m brave!” 


So he put out a finger and touched the giant's 
tail. Not a hoof moved. Then Sir David slid 
along the smooth side of the stall, edging closer 
and closer to the box. He kept his eyes on the 
giant, and the giant kept on chewing—crunch, 
crunch, crunch. David watched the shiny-brown 


He stood very still and listened. 
Not a sound. A spider was 
climbing her web to a rafter. 

“I'm brave—I’ll find that 
giant! I am a knight and I 
walked through all those drag- 
ons,” Sir David said to himself. 
Holding the shield in front of 
him, he tiptoed past the empty 
cow stalls. He saw the dust 
floating in the rays of sunlight 
that sifted through the cracks 
in the barn wall. Far off a 
rooster crowed. Then again 
came the stomp of a hoof on 
the wooden floor. At the end 
of the row of stalls he saw a big 
black tail switch back and 
forth. 


It was Molly, the big farm 
horse, in her stall. Her head 
was lowered toward her feed- 
box. Crunch, crunch, crunch— 
she was chewing her breakfast. 
Stomp! She raised a hoof to 
dislodge a fly. Switch! She 


brushed another fly off with 


her tail. Sir David crept nearer. 
He did not remember that 
Molly was so tall. Now she 
turned her head toward him 
and twitched her ears. Sir 
David leaped back. Oh, what 
a terrible giant! He dared not 
go near those hoofs! But in her 
stall, near the giant’s head, 
was the very box Sir David 
needed to stand on to reach 
the key. He must get it! He 
must! He would have to go into 
the stall and bring it out. 

Sir David threw back his 


Pea-Pod Sailor 
By Fay Mabry | 


When Mother shells the peas 
for lunch 
She saves the pods for me, 
And I pretend that they are 
boats 
That sail upon the sea. 


I see a tiny captain and 
I hear him shout, “Avast!” 
While sailors hoist a card- 
board sail 
Upon its toothpick mast. 


They might set sail for China’s 
shores, 
Or some exciting place, - 
And bring back gold, or spice 
and tea, 
Or Chinese silk, or lace. 


Right there upon my bathtub 
sea 
I set my dreams afloat 
And sail to distant countries 


in 
My tiny pea-pod boat. 


sides go in and out and the 
ears twitch back and forth. He 
slid nearer, then he reached the 
box, picked it up, and slid out 
of the stall as fast as he could, 
“Phew! I did it! I turned the 
giant to stone and took the box 
away. And I’m not afraid of 
Molly any more!” Sir David 
began to whistle. He placed the 
box so that he could reach the 
key and wiped the sweat from 
his forehead on his sleeve. 
Now he was ready to rescue 
the princess. He had braved the 
dragons in the meadow and 
the giant in the barn. He lifted 
the key to the castle from its 
nail and ran to the chicken 
house. There he turned the 
key in the padlock and opened 


the door. Out fluttered the 


noisy, clucking chickens. One 
little white chicken seemed 
gentler than the rest. 

“You are the princess,” Sit 
David said to her. “Don't be 
afraid of me—I am the knight 
who has come to rescue you. 
Sometime today your prince 
will come and change you back 
into a beautiful girl.” 

Then David gave the chick- 
ens their.corn and water and 
took the key back to the bar 
and hung it on its nail. Out 
side the barn Grandfather was 
just backing his tractor out of 
the shed. 

“How did you get along, 
David? Did you have any 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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The Four Gitts 


By Virginia H. Little 
 .. upon a time in a distant 


land there lived a man and his 
wife who had no children. Every 
day the woman prayed that someday 
there would be a child to gladden 


their hearts. And finally, after many 


years, a son was born to them. Now 
it was the custom in this land that on 
the christening day a child’s parents 
should go early in the morning to the 
church to pray for whatever they 
might want for their child. 

Several days before the christening 
the mother sat sewing by her baby’s 
cradle and she began to think of all 
the things she wanted for her child. 
Great riches, she knew, was the wish 
of many parents for their children. 
“But great riches do not always bring 
great happiness,” thought the wom- 
an. “I must pray for more important things than 
this. Shall I pray that he be given wisdom? 
Courage? That he have many friends? That 
he might have the gift of charm? Or the gift 
of brilliance?” She was so absorbed in her 
thoughts that she did not notice the old beggar 
woman who was standing at the open door. 
Suddenly the beggar woman spoke, her cracked 
voice breaking across the mother’s thoughts. 

“You think of the christening-day prayer. 
Listen carefully to what I have to say. Four gifts 
will be given to your child. Of all the gifts you 
want, choose the four most important, and these 
shall be his.” 

“Who are you?” asked the mother. “And what 
power have you to promise such things?” 

“I am just a beggar woman,” was the reply, 
“and as for what power I have, I will tell you 
that when you have chosen the four gifts you 
would have for your son. I will return the after- 
noon before the christening day.” And with- 
sh another word she turned and went down the 
road. 

At first, the mother paid no attention to the 
beggar woman’s foolish promise. For who could 
bestow such gifts but God? And yet there had 
been sureness in the way the woman spoke. “It 
can do no harm,” the mother decided at last. 


“I will choose the four most important gifts, 
and if the beggar woman does have the power to 
give them, my son will be assured of happiness.” 

And so all the rest of the day she thought 
first of this gift, then of that, wondering which 
of all of them were the most important. That 
night she told her husband of the strange old 
woman and asked him if she might leave their 
child with a neighbor woman for a few days. For 
she had decided that she would travel through 
the neighboring villages in search of people 
who had found true happiness. In this way she 
might discover what gifts would bring happiness 
to her son. 

So it was arranged, and the next morning the 
mother set out on her journey. All day she 
searched the faces of passers-by in the hope of 
finding a truly happy person. But on each face 
she found a trace of discontent, of worry, of 
anger, or of fear. Toward the evening of that 
day she came at last to a village where there 
were some children playing in the park. The 
mother was weary and stopped to rest. And as 
she watched the children, she knew that here 
she had found happy people. Shouting and 
laughing, forgetting everything but the game 
they played, they had upon their faces the look 
of true happiness, for which the mother had been 
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searching. “This ig an impor- 
tant gift,” she thought. “For 
my son must be able to find joy 
in play, even when he grows to 
manhood arid his play is no 
longer children’s games and 
activities. 

The next morning as she con- 
tinued on her way, she saw a 


Polar Bear 
By Fleur Conkling 


The most surprising animal at the gate and told them of he 


I know is Polar Bear. 


much the same that it was % 
if they were thinking the sam 
thoughts. The mother 


search. The old couple rose and 
came down the walk toward 


He sits upon a cake of ice het. 
And doesn’t seem to care! 


“You have the look of true 
happiness,” said the mother tp 


shcemaker striding down the Of course, his coat is very the old man and his wife. “Tel 


rgad and whistling a merry warm 
‘ane. As he walked, he did not 
look down at the road before 
his feet, but at the clouds 


> 


me, what is the gift that has 


And keeps him snug and brought it to you?” 


The old man smiled, and 
turning to his wife, took her 


that sailed the sky, at the hills But I'd much rather he would _ hand. “Happiness is not a thing 


that rolled back to the horizon, si 


one can have alone,” he said, 


t 
and at a little bird in a tree | On cakes of ice—than I! “Jt comes to one through ap. 


‘beside the road. The mother 
knew that again she had found a happy person. 

She followed him to his shoeshop and watched 
him through the window as he swung his tools 
onto the workbench, took some leather down 
from a shelf, and set to work to make a pair of 
shoes. Soon she went into the little shop. The 
shoemaker was still whistling his gay tune. 

“Good morning,” he said, looking up from 
his work. “Do you need a pair of shoes today?” 

“No,” answered the woman. “I am in search 
of something more important than a pair of 
shoes. I search for the four gifts of happiness. 
One I have found. The joy of play. For I saw 
true happiness on the faces of some children at 
play. And this morning it seemed to me I saw 
it when I saw you. What is the gift that has made 
you happy?” 

The shoemaker smiled as he laid down his 
hammer. ‘‘My work,” he said simply. 

“But so many people work,” said the woman, 
“and it does not bring them happiness.” 

“That is true,” the shoemaker agreed. ‘But 
to live, one must eat. And to eat, one must work. 
And to enjoy one’s work is to enjoy life.” 

“Thank you,” the woman smiled. ““The second 
gift for which I shall ask is the satisfaction of 
work.” She went out of the shoemaker’s shop 
and down the road. 

All that day she walked, but she saw no face 
that seemed to her to show true happiness. As 
the shadows lengthened on the road, she came to 
a little cottage. There on the doorstep sat an old 
man and an old woman enjoying the last rays of 
the setting sun. They sat in silence, but the look 
of quiet happiness that was on each face was so 
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other. One finds happiness with 
many people, but it is because of the same gift— 
the unity of love.” 

“Thank you,” the mother said. “The joy of 
play, the satisfaction of work, the unity of love. 
These three gifts will I ask for my child on his 
christening day. But I may ask four gifts.” 


The old man spoke again. “There is another 
gift, more important perhaps than all the 
others.” 

“What is it?” asked the mother. “Tell me, so 
that I may ask it for my child.” 


“Come with us, and we will show you.” The 
old man put on a cap that he held in his hand 
and helped his wife to tie her shawl over her 
head. Then they walked with the mother down 
the road toward the next village. More and more 
people joined them on the road as they walked. 
And soon the mother could hear the bells in the 
village church summoning the people to vespers. 
She watched the faces of those who walked with 
them, but she thought that none of them had the 
look of true happiness that she had found with 
the children, the shoemaker, and the old couple. 
She saw only weariness from the day's work on 
some faces, anxiety, irritation, or bitterness on 


‘others. She whispered this to the old wife, but 


the little woman just smiled and shook her 
shawl-covered head. “Be patient, my dear,” she 
said. “You will see.” 

When they came to the church they filed 
quietly in with all the villagers, and as she had 
done every evening since her child was born, the 
mother knelt to say a prayer of thanks. As she 
did so, she felt the weariness of her days of 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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PAC KING- BOX 


BY 


FAMILY! 


| RE BEC K. SPRINKL 


What the Story Told Before 


Because a Methodist minister's family moves often, 
Mrs. Fredrick laughingly called the Fredricks “the 
pee -box family.” Harriet and Tommy liked this 
escription. Allan, not yet three, did not understand 
that his father might be sent to a new church any fall 
at annual-conference time. 

The church congregation gave the Fredricks a 
E capoe. on Monday night. A pounding is a party 

ete each church member brings a pound of food to 
the preacher’s family. The pounding proved to be 


a ga 

would begin the following week. Tommy 
dreaded the second grade. Harriet could hardly wait to 
be in Miss Merriweather’s sixth grade. But Daddy re- 
minded them that he would go to Conference in a 
few weeks. There was always the chance that they 
might be moved to another church. 


Part Three 


HE FIRST day of school dawned crisply 

cool, with brilliant sunshine. Mother had 
breakfast exactly on time so that Tommy and 
Harriet would not have to hurry. Tommy ate 
his scrambled eggs in deep silence. His face was 
not lighted up with his usual cheerful, snaggled- 
tooth grin. Tommy looked as if some dreadful 
calamity had just occurred. 

“Son, what in the world is the matter?” Over 
the morning newspaper, Daddy looked with 
concern at Tommy. 

“School,” Tommy answered with one word, 
and then grimly tackled his breakfast again. 


“Why, I hate to see you feel that way about 
it.” Daddy was genuinely worried. “School can 
be good fun. And you're old enough to realize 
that you must get an education to help you be- 
come a useful man.’ 

“Sittin’ still all day! And then Miss Mat- 
thews!” Tommy exploded. 

“Oh, Miss Matthews! I see,” Daddy mur- 
mured softly. “I'd forgotten that you have her 
this year. I believe she’s the teacher who has no 
talking in her room.” 

“She’s the strictest teacher in the whole 
school,” Tommy grumbled. “And me and Bill 
Lassiter are in her room.” 

Daddy’s eyebrows lifted at Tommy’s “me and 
Bill,” but all he said was, ‘““You and Bill wait a 
week or so before you pass judgment. You may 
like her better than you think!” 


Mother called Tommy into the bathroom’ to 
inspect his neck and ears, and Harriet hurried 
upstairs to put on her school dress. Today it was 
a Scotch-plaid gingham that Mother had made 
during the summer to be Harriet’s first-day-of- 
school dress. The vivid red plaid, with Harriet’s 
dark hair and brown eyes, gave her a gay gypsy 
air. 

“Oh, what a happy day!” Harriet thought to 
herself as she made her bed quickly and tidied 
up her room. School starting, Miss Merriweather 
for her teacher, and the warm autumn sunshine 
making the world such a cheerful place! It was 
like Daddy read from The Psalms, “My cup run- 
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neth over!’ So many good things seemed to be 
happening to her! 

The first week of school went by like a pleas- 
ant dream. And the next Monday afternoon 
when Harriet came home in the afternoon she 
was still floating on rosy clouds. 

“Oh, Mother,” she called as she swung open 
the screen door. “Guess what! We're going to 
study about Evangeline at school—combine our 
history and our English. And do you know what 
Miss Merriweather said ?” 

At this point Mother appeared from the 
kitchen where she was making applesauce. “No, 
darling.” She gave her daughter a quick bear 
hug. “But it must be perfectly lovely, for you 
look all aglow!” 

“It is perfectly lovely!” Harriet followed her 
mother back to the applesauce kettle and stirred 
as she talked. 

“We're going to read about the English sol- 
diers taking the French Acadians from Nova 
Scotia and leaving them far from their home. 
Exiling them! That will be in history. And then 
we're going to read part of Longfellow’s poem 
‘Evangeline’ in our English class. It’s about one 
of the Acadian girls. And Miss Merriweather 
says that we may make a play of it and give it 
at the Parent-Teachers’ meeting in October!” 

“That’s wonderful, Harriet,’ Mother assured 
her. “You love plays so—and acting. I hope 
you'll have a part.” 

“Oh, it would be grand to be in a play—one 
like that. And, oh, Mother, it’s such a sad story. 
How Evangeline and Gabriel, who were to be 
married, were separated when the soldiers took 
the Acadians from their homes. They both spent 
the rest of their lives looking for each other. And 
many years later, when Evangeline was nursing 
in a hospital in a big city she found Gabriel dy- 
ing.” 

“It is a sad, tragic story,” Mother agreed. “I 
remember it from my school days. The poetry 
is lovely. I memorized bits of it years ago. 
Doesn’t it start like this? 

‘This is the forest primeval. The murmuring 

pines and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, 

indistinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad 

and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that 

rest on their bosoms. 
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~ Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voice! 


neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answey 

the wail of the forest.’” 

“Yes,” Harriet’s eyes lighted with pleasure 
“That describes the coast where the Acadian 
had lived after they were taken away. And be 
fore the play opens someone will come out an 
recite that. Oh, Mother, wouldn’t it be wonde. 
ful if I should be chosen to be Evangeline!” 

“It would be grand,” Mother agreed. “Bu 
don’t set your heart on it. There are eighteen 
other girls in your room, arerrt there?” 

Harriet nodded. 

“And this minute,” Mother 
continued, “they are probably 
all telling their mothers about 


the play, each hoping that she will have the lead- 
ing part.” 
“Janie said that she thought I would make a 
good Evangeline,” Harriet commented. “You 
know, we'll wear quaint long dresses and little 


caps and starched kerchiefs. Can you make mine, | 


Mother?” 

“Certainly,” Mother said as she poured the 
applesauce into a bowl. “Does Janie want to be 
Evangeline, too?” 

“No, Janie says that she just doesn’t look 
the part. In the poem it says that Evangeline 
was tall and dark and slender. Janie says shes 
willing to be one of the Acadian women an 
be put on the boat by the British soldiers.” 

“Janie is a real good sport, isn’t she?” Mis. 
Fredrick remarked. “‘She’s always willing to fill 
in at the not-too-popular places, and still she 
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seems to have a fine time just the same.” 

“Yes, I guess so,” Harriet answered slowly. 
“Do you mean that I want the leading parts too 
much?” she suddenly inquired. 

“Not exactly, dear,” her mother was gentle. 
“But it’s wonderful to develop the kind of spirit 
that Janie has, just to make the best of things 
and be happy no matter what may come your 
way. 

guess that’s right,” Harriet agreed as she 
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thought it over. Then she continued, “After 
we've read the poem through and outlined the 
play the class is going to vote on the characters.” 

From that time on the Fredrick family was 
given a report every night at supper on the 
progress that Miss Merriweather’s sixth grade 
was making in their study of “Evangeline.” 

Even Tommy became interested—though he 
was reluctant to admit that anything to do with 
school could be exciting. But he waited im- 
patiently each evening for Harriet to tell them 
what the sixth grade had read that day. 

Tommy was upset over the historical events 
in the story. He thought the conduct of the 
British was terrible. “Do you mean: they just 
snatched those French people up from Nova 
Scotia, where they had lived for years, and 
moved them thousands of miles and unloaded 


Harriet made a_ special 
announcement at the table. 


them in the English colonies and left them?” 

“Yes, they did, Tommy,” Daddy replied. “It 
was a terrible thing really, for families were 
separated and often did not see one another 
again.” 

“And poor Evangeline and Gabriel!” sighed 
Harriet. “They were separated when the 
Acadians were put on the boat. And then 
Evangeline went down to Louisiana, where she 
had heard that Gabriel’s family was taken. But 
Gabriel. had started out to look 
for her, and they just missed each 
other. And finally, years later, 
when she was nursing in a hos- 
pital in Philadelphia she came 
into a ward, and there lay Gabriel, 
dying.” 

“Sometime when you're older 
perhaps we can take a trip to 
Louisiana and visit the little 
town where Evangeline came to 
look for Gabriel,” Daddy sug- 
gested. “It’s called St. Martins- 
ville, and outside one of the 
churches there is a statue of Evan- 
geline.” 


“Oh, I’d love to see that!” Har- 
riet declared. ‘Do you suppose we 
really can see it someday?” 

‘“‘No reason why we shouldn’t,” 
Daddy replied. “Some summer 
when we're taking a vacation and 
have a car we'll just get in and 
take a trip down there. That part 
of Louisiana is still called the 
Evangeline country.” 

“I wish we had stuff like that in the second 
grade,” Tommy complained. ‘Miss Matthews 
doesn’t have anything good like ‘Evangeline’ in 
her room. It’s awful! And boy, she’s got eyes in 
the back of her head. Me and Bill can’t do a 
thing!” 

“Bill and I,” Mother corrected him. “I think 
you and Bill had a rather gay time of it in the 
first grade,” she continued. “It won’t hurt you 
a bit to be in Miss Matthew’s room this year and 
learn to give your attention to your schoolwork.” 

“Well, go on, Harriet,” Tommy turned to his 
sister. “Tell us again what happened when the 
British soldiers landed in Nova Scotia!” 


Finally there came a night when Harriet made 
(Please turn to page 22) 
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PARTANS 


Lee had heard about people who had to 
pinch themselves to make sure they were 
awake. He had never thought he would have to 
do this. But then he had never thought that the 
circus would come to the neighboring town of 
Pleasanton. 

For weeks billboards and posters had lined the 
streets and the highways. There were pictures 
of wild animals that Bob never got to see except 
when he went to the city zoo, more than a hun- 
dred miles away, and of prancing horses with 
streaming manes and tails. Bareback riders in 
spangled skirts were as gorgeous as drifting 
dragonflies; and trapeze performers swung light- 
ly through the air. The mere sight of the posters 
made Bob imagine that he could smell hot pop- 
corn and peanuts and hear the cries of the men 
selling soft drinks and candy and the calliope 
music of the whirling merry-go-round. 

In the gray dawn of circus day he and two 
other Spartans, Andy and David, walked 
through drizzling rain and over muddy roads 
to watch the long train unload. If they could 
find some work to do, they might earn tickets for 
the afternoon show. Anyway, they could see the 
tents rise and watch the roustabouts and horses 
and lumbering gray elephants swarm at their 
jobs like oversized bees. For all the seeming 
confusion, the boys knew that everything was as 
orderly as clockwork. 

From the railroad station they followed the 
equipment to the circus grounds, where the tents 
were mushrooming out of churned mud. 

The boys found the manager. He sent them 
to the menagerie tent. The manager of the 
menagerie tent was a tall, lean young man. 
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Lady Egypt 
and the 
Cocklebur 


By Lawrent Lee 
e 
Copyright 1953 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


He said: “We've got a lot of straw to spread— 
to soak up the mud. People won’t want to swim 
in it when they come to see our animals. So get 
to work if you want tickets.” 

He led them to a big heap of straw, gave each 
of them a pitchfork, and left them. 

“T guess we dig right in,” said Andy. 

“T guess so,” David agreed. 

Bob was already spreading straw. 

“We're in luck,” he said. “If it hadn’t saindl 
they wouldn’t have needed this—and we'd have 
had no job.” 

“Look who’s here!” David said in a low, 
warning voice. 

He nodded toward a cage, where a black 
leopard paced back and forth. BeSide the cage 
was Zip Holiday with his friends Joe and Shoog. 
The three boys usually meant trouble wher- 
ever they might be. 

Andy called, ‘‘Are you fellows working here, 
too?” 

Zip came toward them. 

“The big shot,” he said, grinning, “you know, 
the manager—he said if we water the animals in 
some of these cages that don’t have water cof- 
nections, we get free tickets.” 

“It’ s fun,” Joe told them. “T’'d do it for noth- 
ing.” 

Shoog snickered, “I wish you'd seen that 
camel they call Lady Egypt when Zip tickled her 
with a straw.” 

David and Andy looked at each other ques- 
tioningly; but Bob said: “You're apt to get into 
trouble. Camels don’t stand for much.” 

“Stick around and you'll see me make them,” 
Zip bragged. 
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Joe wrinkled his nose. “The big shot said 
Lady Egypt was colicky and nervous and we 
should leave her alone. But teasing don’t hurt 
anything.” 

“I like to see what they'll do,” said Shoog. 
“This time she just coughed and wiggled her 


ears. 

“Scram!” Zip whispered. ‘The big shot’s com- 
ing. 
Gibcce they could scatter, the manager strode 
among them. 

“Finish your work, boys,” he said crisply. 
“No one loafs on a circus lot.” 

The three Spartans immediately went for more 
straw. 

“Zip ought to behave,” David said uneasily. 
“Nothing likes to be teased, especially when it 
can’t tease back, like Lady Egypt.” 

“Don’t be so sure she can’t,” said David. 
“If he keeps on, she'll show him a thing or two. 
And then all of us may get | 
fired!” 

Andy nodded. “Grand father’s 
always reminding me that birds 
of a feather flock together. 
Let's keep away from him, so 
no one takes us for part of his 
bunch.” 

The Spartans did try to keep 
to themselves; but when they 
were laying straw in the mud 
before the camel pen Zip ap- 
peared. Behind him came Joe 
and Shoog, rattling Zip escaped the blow 
their buckets as if aimed at him. 
trying to attract Lady Egypt’s 
attention away from Zip. 

Bob saw her turn her head 
toward them. The deep 
wrinkles that looped about her 
neck pulled open. Zip lifted his 
hand cautiously. Between his 
fingers was a cocklebur he must 
have found in the straw. He 
Was going to put it between the folds of tender 
hide that circled Lady Egypt’s neck! Bob knew 
that this could mean all sorts of trouble. The 
camel might lunge and cry and try to bolt. 
Other animals might become panicky; and if 
they stampeded, they would wreck the tent. 

_ Bob dropped his pitchfork and snatched at the 
bur in Zip’s hand. He got it, but Lady Egypt, too, 
Was suspicious. Her head swung back toward 


Zip. It jerked high. One forefoot came up, and 
she struck at him. 


He dodged so swiftly that he lost his balance 


and fell in the mud that the Spartans had not 
yet covered with straw. But he escaped the blow 
the camel had aimed at him. White-faced and 
trembling, he was scrambling for his feet when 


the manager strode into the tent. 
The man’s quick eyes took in everything. 
“You fellows get out, or I'll put you out!” 


he cried angrily. “We won’t have our animals 


teased.” 
Bob felt as indignant as the man sounded. He 


blurted: “I never tease animals! And David and 


Andy don’t either.” 
The manager pointed to the bur in Bob’s hand. 
“What's that?” he demanded. “I said to get 
out, and I mean it!” 


“Bob told you the truth, sir,” Andy insisted. 
“But, of course, we'll go if you say so.” 


FLORENCE 


The manager’s stony face told them that there 
was no use explaining. He was sure that all the 
boys had had a part in Zip’s wrongdoing, and 
their chance to earn tickets for the afternoon 
show was gone. 

Bob dropped the bur and ground it into the 
mud. He turned and passed Lady Egypt on his 


way to the exit. His feet dragged with disap- 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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Picnic 
Surprise 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1953 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


A Read-Aloud Story in Rhyme 


LS yw knew that something nice was in the 
July air, for Billy whistled loudly as he 
hurried here and there. He was in the kitchen; 
Barky watched outside the door. A basket with 
two handles stood near Billy on the floor. And 
as he packed it full of food—sandwiches, fruit, 
and cake—Muffet lay there watching him, her 
green eyes wide-awake. 

He tucked Barky’s favorite biscuits in, then 
with a happy sigh he covered food and basket 
with a cloth that lay nearby. 

“Looks like a picnic,” Barky thought. He al- 
most danced with joy. “I’m surely glad that I 
belong to such a jolly boy. He’s taking biscuits.” 
Barky smiled. “I know I’m going now,” he said 
to purring Muffet with a happy bow-wow-wow. 

“He’s taking something I like, too,” said 
Muffet with a shrug, as Billy poured some cool, 
sweet milk into an ice cold jug. 

Barky growled. ‘You act as if you think you’re 
going, too; I never knew a kitten so unkittenlike 
as you.” 

“Of course, I’m going,” Muffet said. She 
rushed to Billy’s side and rubbed against him 
gently with a pride she couldn’t hide. 

Billy stroked her gently. “Sorry you can’t go,” 
he said. Then he stepped outside the door and 
patted Barky’s head. “We'll wait till Dicky 
Jones comes by, then we'll be on our way. I’m 
glad that summer’s here,” he said. “We'll have 
a happy day. Goody! Here comes Dicky now.” 
And with a happy shout he went inside and got 
the food and hurried right back out. 

Dicky patted Barky’s head. He had a basket, 
too. He said, “I’m glad you're going—wish I 
had a dog like you.” 


They hurried through the meadow, for the 
sun was hot and bright. “We're close to My 
Bunting’s farm,” thought Barky with delight 
“and that’s where Comet Collie lives.” He 
barked a loud bow-wow, and Comet with ap 
answering bark came dashing out right nov, 
And just behind him was a boy; his food was in 
a pail. “I have a boy, too,” Comet said. He 
wagged his bushy tail. “We both like picnics 
very much; we have one every week. I think 
you'll like our picnic place; it’s just across the 
creek.” 


“Will there be cows there?” Barky asked. “I 
don’t like cows at all.” 

“I found that out,” said Comet, ‘when you 
visited me last fall. Cows never go on picnics; 
they have picnics every day—the pasture is theit 
picnic ground, and there they like to stay.” 

“Muffet thought she'd come along,” said 
Barky with a grin, “but Billy closed the back 
screen door and shut Miss Muffet in. The boys 
are far ahead of us,” said Barky. “Come, let's 
run. Just you and I together can have lots and 
lots of fun.” 

They chased a rabbit down a hole, then swam 
across the creek, then watched two squirrels 
climb a tree and play at hide-and-seek. 

When they reached the picnic ground, there 
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t th § Barky, with a smile, stretched out beside the “Well,” Billy blinked his eyes, “how did you 
Mt. § basket just to rest a little while. get here, Muffet? This is really a surprise.” 
ight But from the food-filled basket came an ap- He took her gently in his arms and slowly 
He petizing whiff, and Barky thought, “That smells shook his head. “I thought that basket was 
han¥ so good, I'll take a closer sniff.” But as his nose heavier than usual,” he said. 


now. § came near the cloth—swish-bounce—to his sur- “Let’s eat,” said Larry Bunting, “then rest, 
ain f prise the cloth jumped up and ran away right then swim awhile.” 
He § there before his eyes! Barky stood just like a “You can’t swim, Muffet,” Barky said with a 


Chics stone, his heart went flip-flop-flip; then all four very well-pleased smile. “So you can’t cross 
hink f feet danced up and down, and with a squeaky the creek,” he teased; “you can’t get home.” 
the F yip he raced right after it—kerzoom! He She purred and stretched out by the creek as 
thought: ““That’s very queer; it seems to kind of if she hadn’t even heard. 

“She’s like a little sister,” Comet said. “Don’t 
get upset. Sisters always tag along just every 
chance they get. But they’re very nice to have,” 
he said. ‘I know, for I have one; of course, we 
argue now and then, but we have lots of fun. 
Kittens have their sharp points, but they have 
their good points, too; Muffet may have tagged 
along because she’s fond of you.” 

Barky went to Muffet and, almost ashamed to 
speak, he said: “I’m sorry, Muffet, you can’t 
4 swim aCross the creek. How will you get home?” 
Wan he asked. He felt quite worried now. “The boys 

are packing up to go,” wailed Barky. ‘““Bow-wow- 


“How will I get home?” she said. “Well, 


Barky, since you ask it, I'll get back like I came.” 
She smiled and jumped into the basket. 


TT bounce along. It has four 


fee-—oh, dear—when Billy 
ou | packed the basket he put noth- 
ing in like that.” He grabbed 
the cover in his teeth—swish— 
“Bow-wow—it’s a cat!” Barky 
id stopped right in his tracks. “It’s 
ck Muffet! Dearie me!” 


hg She arched her back and 
t's glared at him, almost as scared 
nd | ashe. 

Barky frowned at her. “Bow- 
m wow—you go on home right 
Is now!” 


Muffet gave her tail a twirl, 
re and all she said was ‘“‘Mi-a-ow!” 


tay | | - 
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A Promise Fulfilled 


‘6 OOK now toward heaven and number the 

stars, if thou be able to number them,” 
the Lord told Abram. “So shall the number of 
your descendants be. I have given you the land 
of Canaan. It belongs to you and to those who 
come after you.” 

Abram promised to love and serve faithfully 
the one true God. But he asked, “Lord Jehovah, 
whereby shall I-know that I shall inherit it?” 

At this time Abram had no son. God had 
brought Abram and his wife Sarai from the 
wicked land of Chaldea, the place they once 
lived. They now lived peaceably and well in their 
tent home in the land of Canaan; which the Lord 
had given them. But how could his family grow 
and become great if he had no son to inherit his 
possessions ? 


Abram was an old man and he may have been 
impatient when:he asked God for an outward 
sign. And, too, it may have been for the sake of 
the members of his household—and they were 
many—that Abram wanted proof in the way of 
a sign. 

The Bible says that one of the first things 
Abram did when he moved to Canaan was to 
build an altar. And each time that he moved his 
tent home to better and larger grazing lands for 
his flocks and herds, he built a new altar. So 
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when Abram asked for a sign the Lord told him: 
“Take me a heifer three years old, and a she 
goat three years old, and a ram three years old, 
and a turtledove, and a young pigeon. With 
these prepare an offering upon the altar that you 
have made.” 


Abram did what the Lord told him. And then 
as the sun was going down, he fell_into a deep 
sleep. When it was quite dark he wakened sud- 
denly to see a flaming torch passing low over 
the altar and setting fire to his offering. As the 
smoke lifted toward heaven, Abram watched in 
amazement, for he had not kindled the fire. This, 
then, was the sign for which he and his house- 
hold had waited. 

Abram and Sarai and their many servants had 
lived in tents in the land of Canaan for ten yeats. 
Still Abram had no son to inherit the land and 
all his rich possessions. But God had given His 
promise; He had given the outward sign; He 
would fulfill His promise, so Abram burnt of- 
fering after offering on the altar he made, and 
kept faith with God. 

Often in olden times a man had more than 
one wife. So Sarai, who was now old, told Abram 
to take her maid Hagar to be a wife to him. 
Hagar was an Egyptian, young and strong, and 
Sarai thought she might give Abram a son. 
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The Egyptian girl became Abram’s wife. She 
lived with Abram and Sarai in their terits under 
the trees. But after a time Hagar, who was still 
Sarai’s maid, became vain and sometimes 
haughty. She refused to obey Sarai, and Sarai 
scolded her so severely that the girl ran away 
from Abram’s tents. 

She sought a road that led into Egypt, the 
land that had once been her home. In the wilder- 
ness she stopped beside a spring of water. Here 
an angel of the Lord found her. He knew she 
was Sarai’s maid, and he asked her why she was 
in the wilderness and where she was going. 

Tearfully Hagar told the angel why she had 
run away. “Return to Sarai and to Abram’s 
tents,” the angel said. “God hears your prayers 
and will help you. Return and you shall give 
Abram a son. Call this son Ishmael [a name 
that means God has heard }.” 

Hagar went back to serve Sarai and to live in 
Abram’s tents. When Abram was eighty-six years 
old she gave him a son. With Abram’s consent 
Hagar named the boy Ishmael, as the angel had 
told her. The child grew tall and was strong 
and healthy. 

The year that Ishmael was thirteen years old 
Abram reached the age of ninety-nine. The Lord 
spoke to Abram, saying: “I am God, powerful 
to do all things. Walk with me in ways that are 
good and be perfect. And I will 
promise that the members of 
your family shall be many and 
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and many people will call her blessed.” 

In the days and weeks that followed, Abraham 
and Sarah often laughed aloud together as they 
sat in the open door of their tent home. Their 
joy and happiness knew no bounds. They believed 
God’s promise, and God had said that He would 
give them a son. God told them, too, that the 
son’s name should be Isaac [a name that means 
laughter}. 

So Abraham and Sarah spent many hours to- 
gether, talking about God’s love and goodness 
to them. They planned ways to train their chil- 
dren so that they would be of service to God. 
Abraham knew that only by keeping faith with 
God could he hope to receive God’s blessings. 
He prayed often, and by his own deeds set an 
example for the many men and women who 
worked for him. 

The next year, when Abraham was one hun- 
dred years old, God fulfilled His promise; Sarah 
gave Abraham a son, and they named him Isaac. 
They were proud and very happy. And to cele- 
brate the birth of this son, they planned a big 
feast. Abraham was a man of great wealth, so his 
richest belongings were brought out, and the 
finest food that could be had was prepared. They 
invited their friends and all the people who lived 
neat. 

Abraham had not forgotten Ishmael, whose 
mother was the Egyptian bond- 
woman. He was fond of the 
tall, gay, self-willed boy. And 


great.” 

Abram was so overjoyed that 
he fell on his face in humble 
devotion. God told him: “No 
more shall your name be called 
Abram; instead, you shall be 
named Abraham [a name that 
means father of a multitude}, 
for I have made you father of 
a mighty people. From your 
family shall come kings. This 
land shall be their land, and I 
shall be their God.” 

God also told Abraham: 
“No more shall your wife be 
called Sarai; instead, she shall 
be named Sarah [a name that 
means princess}. I will bless 
her, and she shall give you a 
son. And in time she shall be 
known as a mother of kings, 


I Thank You, God 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


I thank You, God, for heart 
to love 

All lovely things around, 
above. 

For mind to think, for power 
to grow; 

To make decisions, and to 
know. 


I thank You, God, that You 
are here, 
That I can feel You near and 
dear; 
That You will guide me with- 
out end 
And always be my loving 
Friend. 
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one day as Abraham talked with B- 
the Lord, Abraham told Him ae. 
that he wished that Ishmael 
might always live well in His 


sight. 
The Lord said: “I have heard __ 
thee: behold I have blessed — 


him.” Then He told Abraham 
that in due time He would .. 
make Ishmael the father of | 
twelve sons, and each son 
would be a prince, and their 
children would become a 
mighty nation. 

But it was through Isaac, 
the son of Sarah, that the Lord 
was to fulfill His promise to 
Abraham. 


Next month we shall read more 
about the boy Isaac. 
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The elephant tight, “Wh 
I’m making pple laugh 
I'm getting mogttention 
Than the zel@nd giraff 


He tried a littletp or two 
A waltz and a jig; 
The Highland & was qu 
And it went big. 


The keeper thegntied hir 
When he proged to do 
And he was theg sensati 
Of the circus pw that ; 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, I look 

For joy today, 

With You to guide 
Me all the way. 


— 


The Packing-Box 
_ Family 


(Continued from page 11) 


a special announcement at the 
supper table. “Tomorrow,” she 
told them solemnly, “the class 
is going to decide on the ones 
to take the leading parts in the 
play!” 

“Who's supposed to get to be 
Evangeline?” Tommy inquired. 

“Well, I think it’s between 
Marian Townsend and me. She 
wants it very much. And so do 
I!” Harriet admitted. 

Just then the telephone rang. 
It was for Harriet, and she was 
gone from the table for a long 
time. 

When she returned Mother 
said briskly: “Now eat your 
dessert, Harriet; we must get at 
the dishes. Then homework 
and bed. We can’t dawdle on 
school nights.” 

“It was Janie,” Harriet told 
them between mouthfuls of 
apple dumpling. “She’s work- 
ing for me to get the part in the 
play. And she’d just called up 
ten people in the room and 
asked them to vote for me 
when her mother caught on to 
what she was doing. Her 
mother made her stop. She just 
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let her call me and tell me 
about it and then said no more 
telephone calls.” 

“Just as well,” Mother mur- 
mured. “You girls are getting 
almost too worked up over this 
play. After all, it will probably 
go equally well whether you or 
Marian has the part.” 

“Well, I have something to 
report, too,” Daddy comment- 
ed as they started stacking 
dishes and carrying them into 
the kitchen. “We have our last 
meeting of the board of stew- 
ards tonight before the annual 
conference meets. And the 
chairman told me this after- 
noon that all the money has 
been raised to finish up the 
year. So—” he beamed with 
pleasure and relief—‘T'll go to 
Conference tomorrow with a 
good report. And I hope I'll be 
sent back to finish up my fourth 
year at Moorestown!” 

“I’m so glad, dear.” Mother 
gave Daddy a warm smile. “I 
can remember years when 
you've had to start to Confer- 
ence with the collections not 
raised in full. And I remember 
how unhappy you always felt 
about it.” 

“Don’t let them move you, 
though.” Harriet caught at her 
father’s arm. “Daddy, I simply 
couldn’t bear it this year—with 


play and all!” 


“You mustn’t forget, Har- 
riet,” Mother warned laugh- 
ingly, “that we're a ‘packing- 
box family.’ In and out of a 
packing box—that’s the perfect 
description of a Methodist 
minister’s family! Be prepared 
for anything! Don’t forget!” 

“Well, I'm willing to move 
any time,'’ Tommy contributed. 
“At least, I wouldn’t be in Miss 
Matthew's room!” 


“There might be a second- _ 


gtade teacher much ‘stricter 


than Miss Matthews where 
we'd be sent,” Daddy smiled, 

“Up to your rooms, yoy 
two, and do your homework!” 
Mother waved Harriet and 
Tommy toward the stairs with 
her dishcloth. 

Tommy paused at Harriet’s 
door. “Do you think you'll get 
to be Evangeline?” he asked. 

“Oh, Tommy, I hope so!” 
Harriet murmured. “I want to 
act that part so much. It’s a 
wonderful story.” 

“I’m coming to the play,” 
Tommy remarked with pleas. 
ure. “Mother and Daddy have 
already said that I could go to 
the Parent-Teachers’ meeting 
that night. And I hope you're 
Evangeline!” And then em- 
barrassed at this friendly out- 
burst, he ducked into his own 
room and closed the door. 


Harriet lay in bed thinking 


over the exciting events of the- 


past few weeks. Tomorrow the 
vote would be taken. And more 
than anything else in the world 
Harriet wanted to be named to 
play the leading role. She 
wondered how she would ever 
exist until the vote was counted 
tomorrow morning. 

“Oh, Mother, I can’t possibly 
eat this morning!” Harriet de- 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, help me 
To rid my mind 

Of every thought 
That is not kind. 
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cared as she came into the 
kitchen next morning and saw 
Mother stacking neat little 
mountains of buckwheat cakes 
on warm plates for her family’s 
breakfast. “I’m too excited!” 
“You mean you’d turn down 


buckwheat cakes just because . 
you're ‘gonna’ be voted on for’ 


a part in a play!” Amazement 
was written all over Tommy’s 
face as he put the question to 
his sister. 

“Well, maybe not, since 
they’re buckwheat cakes,” Har- 
riet conceded. 

“Now listen, Harriet,” Dad- 
dy’s voice was gentle but very 
firm. “If you don’t eat break- 
fast you're sure to feel weak 
and sick before noon. Let’s 
settle back into the pleasant 
routine we've always had in 
this family. Let’s enjoy our 
breakfast together. You mustn't 
take that play too seriously.” 

As Harriet and Tommy left 
the house for school, after hav- 
ing told Daddy good-by and 
wishing him a good conference, 
Daddy and Mother lingered at 
the table with Allan, who was 
solemnly and industriously lick- 
ing sirup off his fat fists. 

Daddy sighed. “I hope Har- 
tiet won't be disappointed,” he 
said as he got up from the 
breakfast table and prepared to 
leave for the train that would 
take him to the conference in 
the city a hundred miles away. 

All through the day the play 


was on Mother’s mind, too. As ° 


the hands of the clock swung 
slowly around toward two- 
thirty, she began to listen for 
Harriet’s footsteps on the 
porch. Did Harriet get the 
part? That was the question 
that ran through Mother’s mind 
as she stitched away on her 
sewing machine. 
(To be continued) 
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HIS month we pay phila- 
telic tribute to a man who 
believed so strongly in liberty 
and freedom that he left his na- 
tive France and came to Amer- 
ica to help the colonists in their. 
struggle for independence. 
Our illustration pictures this 
man of seven names, Marie Jean 
Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier, 
Marquis de Lafayette, the dis- 
tinguished French general and 
statesman, who risked his life 
and career that our country 
might become a free and inde- 
pendent nation. 
When Lafayette heard the 
news of the American Revolu- 


_ tion, he resolved to offer his 


services to the colonists. Al- 
though his superior officers and 
the King of France ordered him 
to remain in France, he dis- 
obeyed their orders and sailed 
for America, arriving in George- 
town, South Carolina, on June 
10, 1777. 

Lafayette soon went to Phila- 
delphia and offered his services 
to General George Washington 
and the Continental Congress. 
Congress appointed him a major 
general, and after the Battle of 
Brandywine, in which Lafayette 


was wounded, General Wash- 
ington made him a division 
commander. Because of Lafay- 
ette’s military experience in the 
French army, he was able to 
help the American officers with 
much valuable advice, and 
taught them how to train their 
men. 

Late in 1779 Lafayette had to 
return to France for six months, 
but he came back to America 
the following year. He was as- 
signed to the defense of Vit- 
ginia, and took an important 
part in the Yorktown campaign, 
which resulted in the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis and even- 
tual victory for the colonists. 


Lafayette returned to France 
again in 1781. He became active 
in the revolutionary movement 
in France, and was elected com- 
mander of the National Guard. 
In July, 1789, he created the 
modern French flag, called the 
tricolor because it is made up of 
equal widths of red, white, and 
blue. The tricolor is pictured at 
the right side of Lafayette’s por- 
trait. 

During the French Revolv- 
tion Lafayette was forced to 
flee to Austrian territory. The 
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Grace at Meals 
By Mrs. F. W. Bagnall 


We thank Thee, Lord, for 
daily bread, 
For pleasant ways where 
Thou hast led; 


And may our lives shave forth 


Thy peace 
Till from the earth all 
war shall cease. 


ORK 


Austrians then put him in 
prison, where he remained for 
five years, until he was freed by 
Napoleon. In 1799 he returned 
to France where he lived in re- 
tirement. 


In 1824-25 he revisited the 


United States by invitation of ~ 


Congress, which voted him a 
grant of $200,000 and a town- 
ship of land, in gratitude for his 
help to our country. His cour- 
age and love for freedom have 
endeared him to all. 

The stamp that we illustrate 
was issued June 10, 1952, to 
commemorate the 175th anni- 
versary of Lafayette’s arrival in 
South Carolina. Everywhere La- 
fayette went during the time he 
was in the United States, he was 
greeted by cheering crowds of 
people, who never tired of 
showing their thanks to him for 
his help during our country’s 
time of need. 


The Dragons and a 
Giant 
(Continued from page 6) 


trouble?” he asked. 

“Oh, no; no trouble, Grand- 
father! After this, you can de- 
pend on me—I’ll feed the 
chickens every day.” 


By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Fruit Gelatin 


“Good morning,” Anne called as she came in the door. 

“Hi, Anne,” Susan replied. “Oh, here comes Larry, and his 
cousin Mike is with him again. Hi, Larry and Mike!” 

“Hello, Susan,” Mike said. “I’m visiting Larry for a few days. 
Hope it’s O.K. if I tag along to the club with him.” 

“We're glad to have you. Come in,” Susan said. 

“Good morning, children,” Mrs. White said as they joined her 
in the kitchen. “It’s pretty warm this morning.” 

“Yes, let’s make something cool,” Susan suggested. 

“All right. I know something cool that can be either a salad 
or a dessert. It’s a fruit dish, made with gelatin. Would you like 
to make that ?” Mrs. White asked. 

“Sure,” Larry and Mike said. 

“Fine. We'll use: 1 package of flavored gelatin, 2 cups of 
boiling water, 1 cup of drained fruit, either canned or fresh. We 
cannot use fresh pineapple, however,” Mrs. White warned, “as 
the gelatin wouldn’t jell with fresh pineapple in it. Now, what 
utensils will we need, Susan ?” 

“Well, Mother, we'll need a measuring cup, a saucepan, a 
large strainer or colander, a large spoon, and an 8 by 8-inch 
square pan,” Susan replied. 

“That's right. Mike, you may empty the contents of the gelatin 
package into the saucepan. We're using strawberry, but any of 
the flavors would be good. Larry, please pour two measuring cups 
of boiling water over the gelatin and stir until it is completely dis- 
solved. Then pour the mixture into the square pan. Now we'll let 
it cool awhile, and then we'll put it in the refrigerator. 

“Later, when the gelatin has thickened a little,’ Mrs. White 
continued, “Anne may drain this can of fruit cocktail and fold the 
fruit into the gelatin.” 

“Looks good,” Mike commented. 

“Now we must let it jell in the refrigerator. When it is ready 
we'll cut it in squares. If we want to serve it as a salad, we can 
put it on lettuce leaves and top it with mayonnaise. If we want it 
as dessert, we'll top the gelatin with whipped cream.” 

. “That’s the way we like it!” the children chorused. 

“Good. Ask your mothers if you can come back this evening, 
and we'll have fruit gelatin topped with whipped cream,” Mrs. 
White said. 
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Straw Purses 


A 


© 
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By Joanne Dee 


SMALL, round basket from the dime store can be made 
into a purse, as shown in B. Or a flat straw or woven plastic 
place mat will make an envelope purse as shown in D. 

To make B, cut a piece of cotton material long enough to go 
around the top of the basket, allowing one inch extra for a hem. 
Cut the material wide enough to allow a wide hem for the draw- 
strings. 

First, fit the material around the outside of the basket with 
the wrong side out and, with heavy thread, sew it securely (See 
A). Second, sew the two ends together as shown in A. Use tiny 


_ stitches for this. Now pull your material up from the basket and 


make a wide hem in the top. Cut a little slit on each side of the 
hem for the drawstrings. Buttonhole stitch the slits. Run a heavy 
cord through each slit and tie each end with a wooden bea 

See B). 
These are several kinds of straw or plastic table mats. Some 
have fringe, and some are plain. The same method can be used 
to make either kind of mat into a purse. 

Fold the bottom of the mat up a little more than one third of 
the way from the bottom and lay a weight on it to make the fold 
flat. Stitch the ends, as shown: in C. You may use matching thread, 
or you may use bright yarn and overcast the edges, if your mat 
is not fringed. Sew one part of a large snap on the top flap. Sew 
the other part of the snap on the purse. When you have sewed the 
snaps on, your purse is finished. 
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The Four Gifts 


(Continued from page 8) 


travel leave her. The music of 
the organ, the sound of voices 
around her joined in singing, 
the murmured prayers seemed 
to melt together in her mind 
until she was aware only of a 
deep peace. Familiar words 
came to her as if from far 
away: 


I will lift up’ mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence 
cometh my help. 

My help cometh from the 
Lorp, which made heaven 
and earth. 


He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the most High 
shall abide under the shad- 
ow of the Almighty. 

I will say of the Lorn, He is 
my refuge and my for- 
tress: my God; in him will 
I trust. 

“My son must know this 
peace,” thought the mother. 
She looked around her at the 
faces of the villagers. The same 
faces that she had seen before 
seemed to have lost some of the 
weariness, the irritation. These 
people had come together in 
this place to worship, and to- 
gether God had given them 
peace. The mother turned her 
head and saw the old man and 
his wife watching her, and by 
their smiles she saw that they 
knew she had found the fourth 
gift—the peace of worship. 

The next day the mother 
traveled home. It was the day 
before the christening, and late 
in the afternoon the mother 
watched for the beggar woman, 
who soon came hobbling up the 
road. 

“Good day, my dear,” said 
the beggar. “Have you chosen 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, accept 

My thank-You prayer 
For wholesome food 
And daily care. 


the four most important gifts 
for your son?” 

“I have,” said the mother. 
“Tomorrow I shall pray that 
my son will know the joy of 


' play, the satisfaction of work, 


the unity of love, and the peace 
of worship.” 

“You have chosen wisely,” 
said the old beggar woman 
with a smile. “These gifts shall 
be his.” And she turned to go. 

“Wait!” cried the mother. 
“You promised to tell me by 
what power you give these 
gifts.” 

The beggar woman turned 
back slowly, and in her eyes 
there was a twinkle. 

“T said only that he would be 
given these gifts. I did not say 
that I would give them. Only 
God can give such gifts as 
these.” 

“Then how can you know 
that they will be given to my 
son?” asked the mother. 


“Because they are given to 
every child,” answered the beg- 
gar woman quietly. “Each child 
born into this world is given the 
joy of play—but he must learn 
to guard that joy and never 
lose it, no matter how old he 
gtows. Each child is given the 
ability to work—but he must 
learn to find satisfaction in it. 
Each child can know the unity 
of love—if he will not let fear 
and hatred destroy it. And 
every child can know the peace 
of worship—if he will join 
with others to find it.” 
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Make a Patio Lam 


By Glenn Morgan 
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é e- MAKE a patio lamp sharpen one end of a broomstick, so 
that it can be pushed into the ground easily. Saw the other 
end straight across and nail a clean tuna fish can on the flat end, 


as shown in A. 


With a nail make a little hole in the bottom of the can on 
each side of the broomstick. Bend a piece of wire around the 
broomstick so that each end comes up through one of the small 


holes in the can, as shown in A. 


As shown in B, set a short candle between the wires and bend 


them to hold it in place. 


Push your patio light into the ground, as shown in C, and set a 
kerosene lamp chimney inside the can. Chimneys may be bought 
at the dime store, or perhaps Mother has one in an old lamp. 

To make your patio lamp extra nice, paint the broomstick and 


tuna fish can. 


“Then these gifts would 
have been my son’s even if I 
had not searched to find out 
what they were?” 

“Yes,” answered the beggar 
woman. “But not to know what 
they are is very nearly not to 
have them at all. To give the 
gifts is God’s, but to use them is 
man’s.” 


The mother was silent for a 
moment. Then she raised her 
hand to touch the beggar wom- 
an’s arm. 

“Tomorrow I shall pray not 
only for the gifts that only God 
can give, but I shall pray that 
my son will learn to use them, 
and using them, find happi- 
ness. 
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E GET many letters 

from WEE WIsDOM 
readers telling us about their 
pets and the clever tricks they 
can do, but we get few letters 
that tell how to train pets. We 
are very curious and perhaps 
other readers would like to 
know, too, just how you train 
your pet. Do you use kindness, 
patience, repetition, or maybe a 
choice morsel of food as a re- 
ward? We are sure it would be 


hat Can Your Pet Do? 


helpful to others in training 
their pets. Send your letters to 
Wispom, Lee’s Summit, 
Missouri. Be sure to give your 


name, age, and address. 


Dear Editor: 1 have some pets 
that I love very much. . ¥ 

My uncle bought me a pretty blue 

arakeet for Chinas’ 3 named 
fim Perry. He can whistle and say 
“pretty bird.” He is now five 
months old. 


WEE WISDOM 
For Boys and Girls 5 to 13 
$2 a Year 


rls 
$1 a Year 
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To 
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Use this order blank to order subscriptions for 
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Street 


City 
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linclose $........... to pay for this order. 
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My little Pekingese puppy is ay. 
fully cute; she can roll over and g} 
up. She loved to frolic and push 
her face in the snow. Her name js 
“Wee Lotus Blossom.” 

I also have two kitties calle 
Prissy and Frisky. 

I enjoy all m ve 
to play with—Rosemary Jean Ger. 
hardt. 

+ 


Dear Editor: 1 have a lovely big 
black cat with whjte markings. His 
name is Blackie, and he is very, v 
kind. He loves to be talked to and 
will answer miaow to anything you 
say to him. 

Blackie is very well trained, and 
he will not jump up on tables or 
chairs! He will never eat food un- 
less you give it to him. He will 
never scratch you, no matter how 
much you tease him. 

I say the alphabet, and Blackie 
says it too.—Margaret Fawcett. 


Lady Egypt and the 
Cocklebur 


(Continued from page 13) 


pointment, but he kept think- 
ing that there must be some 
way to prove that he and David 
and Andy were not like Zip and 
his friends. 

Reluctantly he rounded the 
space that had been roped off 
for the camels. He looked back. 
David and Andy came just be- 
hind him, then Shoog and Joe. 
Down the aisle, beyond Lady 
Egypt, the manager was watch- 
ing Zip rise slowly to his feet. 

Smeared with mud and pant- 
ing with fright, the boy circled 
warily away from Lady Egypt 
as he sidled toward the exit. 
But the aisle was narrow. 
When he got opposite her she 
coughed violently. She had 
been nervous and colicky, and 
his teasing had made her worse. 


She began spitting a fine spray. 
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And she was spitting at Zip! 

A camel has pouches in its 
stomach for storing water, so 
Lady Egypt had plenty of am- 
munition stored up and she was 

ing it! Zip tried to run, but 
he stumbled blindly. 

With his face screwed up 
and his eyes closed he whim- 
pered: “Someone help me! 
Quick!” 

Bob did not know what to 
do. Neither did the other boys. 

The manager still looked 
grim, but his voice was quiet 
and sure. 

“He’s not hurt. He just got 
what he asked for,” he said. 
‘Til take him to a hydrant 
and wash him off. You straw 
spreaders can get back to work. 
I know now who’s to blame for 
what happened. Lady Egypt 
told me, for camels often spit 
on people when they’re mis- 
treated. If you two water boys 
can behave, you can finish your 
jobs, too; but we don’t want 
your friend.” 


Back at the strawstack David 
said earnestly, “If someone 
had to get me mixed up with 
Zip, I'm sure glad it was the 
manager and not Lady Egypt!” 

Bob nodded. “Circus people 
understand that when we call 
animals dumb we don’t mean 
stupid. When animals talk in 
their way the folks here listen. 
And aren’t we going to have a 
big afternoon!” 

They did. The circus world 
was a swirl of music and light 


and color. Acrobats and con- 


tortionists did amazing things. 
The animal trainers were clever 
and fearless. The clowns kept 
the boys rocking with laughter. 
Outside, the gray drizzle 
touched the tents lightly, but 
inside was gaiety and wonder 
and the friendliness of all liv- 


ing things. 


What Am I? 
By Laura Arlon 


Though I have a crown, I must 
admit 
I am not a queen or king. 
It’s true I often have a band, 
But I neither play nor sing. 


I am often called by different 
names— 
Sombrero, derby, bonnet. 
If the answer isn’t in your head, 
Perhaps you'll find it on it. 


te 


The End Is “LOW” 
By Isabel Williams 


Each of the six-letter words de- 
fined below ends with the word low. 


Finish these /ow words according to © 


the definitions. 
1. ---low. Kind of tree. 
2. ---low. Support for the 
head. 


3. ---low. Material for making 
candles. 
4. ---low. To go after. 
5. ---low. Wave of the sea. 
6. ---low. Void, vacant. 
7. ---low. To roar, utter a loud 
sound. 
8. ---low. Of a rich or delicate 
quality. 
9. ---low. Of an unhealthy 
yellowish color. 
10. ---low. A color. 


+ 


What Did I See? 
By Laura Arlon 


I saw something break today; 
I saw it yesterday, too. 
I will see it tomorrow again, 
And every day the whole year 
through. 


You can see it, if you're awake. 
It breaks in any weather. 

But no matter how often it breaks, 
It always stays together. 


Matching Game 
By Ollie James Robertson 


Add one of the words in the 
right-hand column to a word in the 
left-hand column to make a new 
word. Can you do this in one 
minute ? 


1. But me 
2. Off ton 
3. War ten 
4. Cow let 
5. Ham to 
6. Win path 
7. The ever 
8. Pin ice 
9. How boy 
10. Flat try 
Puzzlers 
By Sheila Ostrander 


1. How can you make your skists 
last? 

2. Why do you always put on your 
left shoe last ? 

3. What is black and white and 
read all over? 

4, Which is bigger, Mr. Bigger or 
Mr. Bigger’s baby? 


+ 


Scrambled Tree Names 
By Isabelle Cox 


Unscramble these letters to spell 
the names of ten trees. 


1. mel 6. koa. 
2. has 7. wowlil 
3. larpop 8. nipe 
4. prepep 9. marycose 
5. merrylub 10. clapata 
ot 
A Riddle 


By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


It has no smell or touch or taste, 

It may go slowly or in haste; 

It may be wet, it may be dry, 

Without it kites will never fly. 
(Answers inside back cover) 
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Booster 


Club 


Dear Boys and Girls: 


Vacation days are fun! We have many free hours that we may fill with 
—— From the many different things we can do we want to choose 
only what will bring us the greatest joy. We shall be happy each moment 
all day when we remember that: 

“God is our help; He points our way 
To do what is let for us each day.” 

Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls. 
The purpose of the club is to help boys and girls to think good thoughts, 
speak good words, and do good deeds. 

Our club meetings are held each month on these pages, where we print 
as many as we can of the letters we receive from Boosters. One need not 
be a subscriber for WEE WIsDOM in order to join the club, although we 
believe every member would enjoy a subscription. There are no club dues. 


If you should like to become a member, just write to Barbara Benson, 
Wee Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be glad to mail an 


application blank to you. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: | liked the 
story in the January WEE WIsDOM 
about the “‘odd-jobs box.” I made 
myself such a box. Each day I draw 
out a slip of paper that tells me 
what to do to be especially helpful. 

Nearly every day I say the club 
pledge and The Prayer of Faith. 
When I do not say them I always 


remember what they say.—Harold. 


It is fun, Harold, to make 
and use an odd-jobs box. Per- 
haps other readers would like 
it, too. 

Odd jobs are little tasks that 
need to be done but are over- 
looked because no one seems to 
remember to do them. In the 
story Harold read—‘‘More than 
a Smile,” by Myrtle Vorst Shep- 
pard, in the January number of 
WeEE WisboM—the members of 
the family wrote the odd jobs 
on slips of paper and put them 
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in a little box. (The one in 
the story was a little rosewood 
box.) Each day each member 
of the family drew out a slip 
and did the job written on it. 
Doing the job happily and glad- 
ly was part of the game! | 


+ 


Dear Barbara: One day this week 
my classmate was crying. When I 
asked her why she said that her 
mother was in the hospital. Then 
I asked her if she had written to 
her, and she said no. I told her 
that her mother would probably like 
to hear the news. So she wrote a 
letter to her mother, and after that 
she seemed to be real happy. 
—Jimmy. 


We felt happy, Jimmy, as we 
read your good letter. It is good 


that God helped you to know 
how to help your classmate. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am 
five years old, so Mother is going 
to write my letter for me. 

My grandma gave. me a sub 
scription for WEE WIsDoM when] 
moved to Japan last year. Mother 
reads the stories to me and my 
little brother Tommy. 

I have Japanese playmates. By 
doing as the rules of the Good 
Words Booster Club tell us, we 
have good times playing together. 
I will tell Mother what to write for 
me again.—Carol (Japan). 

Welcome, Carol, into our 
Good Words Booster Club. 
Thank you for telling us about 
your friends in Japan. We shall 
be looking forward to your let- 
ters telling us more about your 
happy adventures in keeping 
the rules of our club. 

Dear Barbara: | say The Prayer 
of Faith every day. The other day 
I was playing the game “Uncle 
Wiggly” with my brother. I was 
supposed to take two hops that 
would get me in a trap and cause 
me to lose two turns. I didn’t want 
to lose any turns, so I moved back 
one hop. Then I said to myself, 
Booster member wouldn't do 
that!” So I told my brother that 
I had lost two turns, and I felt 
much better.—Joan. 

You are a true Booster, Joan. 
You remembered to let God 
help you think, say, and do that 
which was truthful and kind. 
Reading your letter helps us to 
know that we, too, shall be 
happy when we remember to 
keep the rules of our club. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 want to tell you 
something interesting that hap- 

ed to me. One night I went to 
Ped late and could not go to sleep. 
Then I remembered to say my 
prayer. After saying it, I fell asleep 
quickly. Now I know why I 
couldn't go to sleep—I had for- 
gotten to say my prayers.—Melanie 
(Hawaii ). 

Prayer is talking to God. 
Prayer is also listening to God. 
By praying we open the way 
for God to give us whatever we 
need. When you turned to God 
with your thoughts and the 
words of your prayer, Melanie, 
He was able to fill your mind 
and body with peace and re- 
laxation, and you went to 


sleep. 
+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: I \ike this 
Magic Pillow verse: “I will be kind 
and truthful.” It is the shortest one, 
but I like it best of all. I try to 
be nice and to help people as much 
as I can.—Wayne. 


We like this Magic Pillow 
verse, too. We know, Wayne, 
that as you keep right on using 
the idea in this verse you will 
radiate joy to all the world. 


Dear Barbara Benson: When 1 
received your letter this morning I 
was just reading some parables from 
my Bible, which was presented to 
me by my Sunday school. I am the 
only child in our family and I get 
— It is difficult to do every- 

ing people want me to do with- 
out grumbling. But I am trying, and 


I remember the saying: “If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 
—John (England). 


We are glad, John, that God 
is helping you to serve your 
family with joy and gladness. 
We know that you love the 
parables of Jesus. These stories 
that He told help us to know 
how to use God’s laws of happy 


living. 


Dear Barbara Benson: At school 
I have many companions. School 
is much more fun when you know 
you have friends. I have just tried 
being friendly with them, and they 
do take to a smile. If I don’t get 
angry at certain bad points, but 
remember to look for the good 
points, my friends seem quite won- 
derful people!—Mary (Canada). 


You are being a good friend 


to the people you know, Mary.” 


Your letter helps us to remem- 
ber that we help others most 
when we think kind thoughts 
about them and look for the 
good in all that they say and 


do. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 became 
a Booster last month. I like the 
club pledge very much and I love 
to use it. I also love The Prayer 
of Faith. It is a very good theme 
song for such a widely known, won- 
derful club. 

I just love belonging to this 
club. The pledge has helped me to 
think ask thoughts, speak good 
words, and do good deeds, which 
are also listed under the things a 


Girl Scout is supposed to do. 
—Jeanette. 


Welcome, Jeanette, to our 
Good Words Booster Club. We 
like your calling The Prayer of 
Faith a “theme song.” It does 
help us to remember that God 
is our help in every need. 


Dear Barbara Benson: We had 
our second meeting of the Good 
Words Booster Club in our Sunday 
school. You will be happy to know 
we now have sixteen members. 

Everyone seems much happier 
and is very busy doing good deeds. 
We try either to think of good 
deeds to do or when asked to help 
we do it willingly. Both boys and 
girls are helping their mothers with 
housework and taking care of 
brothers or sisters. One boy shows 
movies to the small children during 
the church service. 

. We like our club pins very much. 
Our chairman made ribbon pins 
of the club colors for all of us, 
so we wear both and are very proud. 

We wish all boys and girls could 
know what fun and joy it is to be 
a Good Words Booster Club mem- 
ber.—Linda. 


Thank you, Linda, for telling 
us the good news about the club 
ia your Sunday school! Perhaps 
others of you readers would like 
to form a club with a group of 
your friends, your family, or a 
class at school or in Sunday 
school. Just write to me about 
your plans. I shall be happy to 
send you a folder of suggestions 
and directions and as many ap- 
plication blanks as you need. 


kkk THE PRAYER OF FAITH x 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God dwells within me, 
guides my way 
Through every moment, 


night and day. 


(Adapted) 

I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannab More Kobaus. 
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Sunset and Sunrise 
By Dean Cocking (11 years) 
San Diego, Calif. 


The sun’s rays are falling, 
And the fog is coming in. 
The sky is turning ak 
Another night is near. 
All life is fading, 
Another night has come. 


The morning rays are dawning; 
The mist is slowly rising. 

The dew is sparkling 

Like crystals bright and clear. 
All life is waking, 

Another day is here. 


+ 


A Poem to Dolly 
By Barbara Allen (9 years) 
Guelph, Ont., Canada 


Honey Bunch, Honey Bunch, don’t 
you cry; 

Honey Bunch, Honey Bunch, not 
a sigh. 

Now you go right to sleep 

And don’t you stir or peep. 

Angels guard your cradle bed 

While you rest your little heaa. 

You're growing stronger every day; 


Pretty soon you'll be out to play. © 


tight, 
Nighty night. 


of 


Look What I See! 


By Janet Ann Gaskell (7 years) 
Horton, Kans. 


Hey, Billy! Hey, Billy! Look what 
I see! 


I see‘a little squirrel up in the 


tree. 


Hey, Billy! Hey, Billy! Look what I 
see! 
A cute little blue jay just flew 


to a tree. 
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My Turtle 
By Sanford William Jacobson 
(8 years) 
Lynbrook, N.Y. 


I have a little turtle 
That loves to play all day; 
And once it crawled away from 
me— 
I didn’t know what to say. 
I looked and looked and looked for 
him, 
But to my great surprise— 
I found him near his turtle bowl, 
Right before my eyes! 


+ 


Night 
By Jean Nichols (12 years) 
San Diego, Calif, 


It is night, and all is still. 
The sky is a velvet carpet 
With many diamonds on it 
That twinkle at me 

As I lay looking at them. 
They are saying, 

“Good night!” 


Wonderland 


By Barbara Morke (11 years) 
Cable, Wis. 


There’s a land beyond the hills, 
Where the bright-blue waters 
flow. 
There you'll find Honeysuckle 
Mills; 
That’s one place I'd like to go. 


In this land there’re ice-cream 
clouds 
And candy mountains, too. 
Now I wish I could find 
The gold key, don’t you? 


There’s only one way to get there, 


And that’s by a golden key. 
But if I knew where to find it, 
I'd find it quick as could be. 


A Little Bird 
By Diana Henckel (11 years) 
Pasadetia, Tex. 


The little bird flies in the air, 

He sings and flies without a care, 

His wings are of a color so datk 
and blue, 

He sings a song so sweet and true, 


He swoops up and swoops back 
down, 

He’s always flying round and 
round. 

He never stops; he’s always go- 
ing— 


Never thinks it’s time for lowering. 


His nest is round and, oh, so warm; 

Although it’s not waterproof in a 
storm. 

His nest is cheery and bright all 


ay, 
And it’s made of brown-and-yellow 


hay. 
+ 


My Morning Prayer 
By Joan Sherratt (9 years) 
Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, 
England 


Lord, hear me when I pray today. 
Keep me safe through work and 


play. 

Bless all people wherever they 
are, 

Over the seas, near or far. 

Bless my mum and dad, 

That I may make them glad. 


Things Alike 
By Sharon Rothlisberget 
(10 years) 
Toledo, Ohio 
Moonlight at night 
Is like a sun very bright. 


Flowers in spring __ 
Are like bells that ring. 
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Summertime 
By Jean Turkish (11 years) 
Centerline, Mich. 


Summertime is a happy time 
When we have fun all day; 
We ride our bikes and play base- 
ball, 
And then someone will say, 


“Let's go swimming.” So we run 
And get our suits and water 
wings; 
We dive and swim and splash and 
Yes, fun is what summertime 


brings. 


Zingara, Zingara 
By Deborah Eibel (12 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


When a thousand stars are twin- 
kling 

And the moon peers downward, 
downward, 

Casting shadows, silver shadows, 

On the never-ending highroad, 

Then the beautiful Zingara, 

Queen of all Italian gypsies, 

Leads her band towards unknown 
meadows, 

Where they set up camp this eve- 
ning. 

Gathered round a blazing bonfire, 

Gypsy hearts are filled with rapture 

As they watch the whirling move- 
ments 

Of the sorceress Zingara. 

Flitting, flitting like a fairy, 

Lo! her eyes light up with magic 

As her mystic chanting breaks the 
stillness of the tranquil eve- 
ning. 


When I lie in balmy slumber 
Often I have wondrous visions, 
And I catch a glimpse of 
Wandering upon the highroad. 
Then I spy the fair Zingara, 
Silhouetted in the moonlight. 


+ 


Bunny 7 

By Byron Cole Rhodes (4 years) 
Norfolk, Va. 

Once u a time there was a 
little boy, and he had a little rab- 
bit. The rabbit ran away and 
lost, and the boy could not find 
him. He jumped into a car, and 
the rabbit ran down a bunny hole. 
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Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 
Parents and Teachers :-Please be 

‘sure that ag sent in by boys 

or girls under your supervision is 

nor We check the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


A Star 


B ce Bagrie (11 years) 
Ditgo, Calid 
O how I'd like to be a star— 
A small and tiny twinkling star! 
And I would think and think and 
think 
About the great world below me. 


The great rolling plains— 

Meadows and pastures, 

Cows and sheep grazing; 

The great and furious sea— 

Quiet lakes and small, running 
rivers. 


In winter, everything snowy white. 

In autumn, brightly colored leaves. 

In summer, every beautiful thing 
scorched. 

And finally, in spring, wild flowers 
over all, 

Like bright flowers 

Floating in the sea. 


All of this and more 
A star can see. 


Rex’s Bravery 
By Edward R. Grieashamer, Jr. 
(9 years) 
Washington, D.C. 

My story is about a little boy 
named Tom and his dog Rex. Tom 
lives on a farm with his mother, 
father, two sisters, and one brother. 
His main interest throughout the 
day is his friend and companion 
Rex. They have spent many happy 
hours together, with Tom teaching 
his dog such tricks as sitting up, 
playing dead, and speaking for his 
food. 

One of the most outstanding 
things Rex ever did was to save 
Tom from drowning. It all hap- 
pened when Tom and Rex were 
walking along the bank of the 
stream in the woods. Tom lost his 
balance and fell into the water. Up- 
on sensing danger, Rex jumped 
into the cold stream, grabbed hold 
of Tom’s shirt, and pulled him to 
the edge of the bank. Wondering 
why his little playmate would not 
move or speak to him, Rex ran to 
a neighboring farm to summon 
help. For his quick thinking and 
brave deed Rex was given a nice 
big bone as his reward for saving 
the life of his little friend. 


My Little Light 
By Joan Stokely (5 years) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


When I say my prayers each night 
It’s like a candle burning bright. 
And I know God will see 

The little light that glows in me. 


Little Birdie 
By Martha Jean Christoff 
(5 years) 
Ottawa, Ill. 
I saw a little birdie, 
Sitting on a tree; 


He flew right down 
And landed on me. 


+ 


Happy or Sad 
By Marilyn Rich (6 years) 
Chicago, Ill. 
I hope you are happy; 
But if you are Bg 
I hope I can help you 
And make you glad. 
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PEN PALS 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 

rtunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 


Marilyn Maurer (11), Alvord, 


lowa; Carol Bosler (13), Alvord, 
Iowa; Vera Mae Wilson (12), 
Box 173, Tonopah, Nev.; Patricia 
Wilbur (12), Rte. 1, Franklin, 
Maine; Lowell Glick (12), 42'El- 
grove Rd., Rochester 17, N.Y.; 

McDowell (12), 3316 
Beverly Dr., Dallas 5, Tex.; Jose- 
phine Sherman (11), Box 152, 
Clatskanie, Oreg.; Harriet Lindsay 
Austin (11), Lindale Farms, Rte. 
6, Box 277, High Point, N.C.; Bill 
Mathis (11), 3285 Oak St., Long- 
view, Wash.; Judith Hunter (10), 
841 Virginia St., Manteca, Calif.; 
Susan Scoffield (10), 459 E. 2d N., 
Box 384, Kaysville, Utah; Bill 
Wood (10), Box 44, Rochester, 
Wash. 


Answers to Puzzles 


What Am I? 
A hat. 


The End Is “LOW” 

1. Willow. 2. Pillow. 3. Tallow, 
4. Follow. 5. Billow. 6. Hollow. 
7. Bellow. 8. Mellow. 9. Sallow. 
10. Yellow. 


What Did I See? 
Daybreak. 


Matching Game 
1. Button. 2. Office. 3. Warpath. 
4. Cowboy. 5. Hamlet. 6. Wintry. 
7. Theme. 8. Pinto. 9. However. 
10. Flatten. 


Puzzlers 
1. By making your blouses first. 
2; When you haye already put on 
one shoe the other is left. 3. A news- 
paper. 4. The baby is a little Bigger. 
Scrambled Tree Names 
1. Elm. 2. Ash. 3. Popular. 
4. Pepper. 5. Mulberry. 6. Oak. 


7. Willow. 8. Pine. 9. Sycamore. 
10. Catalpa. 


A Riddle 
The wind. 


The 


Next month will be August—and time for WEE 
Wispom’s birthday number again! As you may al- 
ready know, WEE WIsDOM’s birthday is in August, 


and in the August number each year its editors try to. 


publish a story or poem by some boy or girl—a long 
story or poem that is too long to be published on the 
Writers’ Guild page. 

This August there will be a long poem by eleven- 
year old Indra Rader. Her poem is called “The 
Flowers’ Moonlight Adventure.” We think this title 
tells so well what the poem is about that we won't 
spoil it by telling you any more. Look for “The 
Flowers’ Moonlight Adventure” on the two center 
pages of your August WEE WIsDoM. 

Besides Indra Rader’s poem, the August number 
will have a story by Gardner Hunting entitled 
“Woof!”; a Spartan story called “Ticket to the 
Circus”; and a new story in rhymed prose about that 
lovable dog, Barky, entitled “Barky Has a Vacation.” 

The birthday number is the perfect issue with 
which to start a subscription for some friend, because 
then he can see that WEE WISDOM stories, poems, 
clubs, and things to make and do, are really selected 
to please and help boys and girls. Send WEE WIs- 
DOM to a friend today; it makes a wonderful gift and 
it costs only $2 a year. 
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Crybaby Kangaroo Barky and His Friends 


Both of these books contain stories in rhymed prose by 
Georgia Tucker Smith. Crybaby Kangaroo tells about many 
different insect and animal characters, such as Sparkle Firefly, 
Benny Beaver, and Skippy Squirrel. Barky and His Friends 
recounts the adventures of a frisky dog, Barky, and the dog 
friends he meets—Lanky Dachshund, Bozo Bulldog, and many 
others. Crybaby Kangaroo and Barky and His Friends are both 
large-size books with lots of pictures, and they are priced at 
only $1 each. 


Jet’s Adventures Jet and the New Country 


Jet’s Choice 


These three books by Bula Hahn contain the story of the 
lives of two children in a pioneer home. Jet’s Adventures is the 
first book of the series. In it Jet and Sarah Stockwell journey 
(~ with their family in a covered wagon to their new home in the 

_ West. Jet and the New Country tells of the buried Indian 
~ treasure that Jet and the Indian boy Running Deer discover and 
how the treasure almost ruins their friendship. Jet’s Choice is 
the newest of the Jet books. In it a severe drought strikes the 
country, and Jet helps a homeless boy, meets a pony-express 
‘ rider, and makes an important decision. The Jet books are 
bound in red cloth and priced at $1 each. : 


Teach Me to Pray Thank Y ou, God 


These two books were written by Bill Martin and illustrated 
by his brother Bernard Martin. Both are books about prayer. 
Teach Me to Pray contains a prayer, a short lesson in story 
form, and a Bible verse for each day of the month. Thank You, 
God contains short stories, poems, and little prayers for boys 
and girls to use. Both these books are large size, and they are 
packed with pictures in full color; they are priced at $1.25 eache 


Lee's Summit, Missouri 
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